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ABSTRACT 

The racial attitudes of a group of white entering 
university freshmen were compared to those of their parents. The 
Situational Attitude Scale (SAS) developed to mee. >ure the attitudes 
of whites toward blacks^ was administered to 229 incoming white 
freshmen at the University of Maryland and 78 of thei parents during 
a summer orientation session. Questionnaires were com^jleted 
anonymously and subjects were not aware that different forms of the 
SAS were used. Both forms were identical except that the word "black" 
was inserted into each situation in form £• Results indicdted that 
white parents and students generally tend to have negative and 
generally similar attitudes toward blacks. The apparent exceptions of 
being positive was toward a black magazine salesman or a black 
policeman. Students^ on a number of instances, were more positive to 
situaticns regardless of the race of the persbn in the situation. A 
13 item biblicgraphy and appendix of instructions and situations from 
the SAS are included. (MJM) . 
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RACIAL ATTITUDES OF WHITE UNIVERSITY STUDENTS AND THEIR PARENTS 
William E. Sedlacek, Glenwood C. Brooks, Jr. and Lester A. Mindus 

Research Report # 2-73 
SUMMARY 

Many programs aimed at changing racial attitudes have been unsuccessful 
because program planners have not done a good job of assessing exactly what the 
racial attitudes of participants were. The purpose of this study was to compare 
and contrast the racial attitudes of a group of white entering freshmen to those 
of their parents. This information will be used to develop race relations 
training approaches for parent and student orientation programs and human 
relations programs and courses on campus. 

The Situational Attitude Scale (SAS) was administered to 229 incoming v/hite 
freshmen at College Park and 78 of their parents during a summer orientation 
session. Data were analyzed by analysis of variance and results indicated that 
both parents and students had generally negative attitudes toward blacks, 
particularly to blacks moving next door or becoming engaged to their friends. 
However, both students and parents actually preferred a black magazine salesman 
and black policeman to people in those same situations whose race v/as not 
identified. A quote from a hypothetical typical subject in the study best 
illustrates the general results, "It is OK for blacks to sell me magazines or 
be policemen but they had better not move next door or get engaged to any of 
my friends!" Parents, however, were more negative than students to blacks as 
neighbors or to a black youngster stealing. 

Results are discussed in terms of implications for planning race relatioii-. 
training programs for students and parents. 
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«es.ns were analysed by ZXe analyses of variance for.ach fte. (,.-100) and 
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Results 
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steals) and IX (campus demonstration). More specifically, usinq the bioolar 
items from the SAS, all subjects tended to feel: bad, unsafe, anary, not 
sympathetic, sad and undesirable toward a black family movina next door; 
aggressive, sad, intolerable, insulted, angered, hopeless, unexcited, wrong 
and disgusting toward a friend becoming engaged to a black; sad, disinterested, 
indifference and expected toward a black youngster stealinr; and bad, indifferent, 
suspicious, unsafe and disturbed tov.-atd a black student doPionstraf.on. 

However, all subjects tended to feel more positively toward blacks in 
situations III (man selling magazines) and VI (stopped by Doliceman) than where 
race was not mentioned (Form A). Subjects felt relaxed, receptive, excited, 
glad, pleased, indifferent, tolerable and friend toward a black maqazine salesman; 
and they felt calm, trusting, safe, friendly, tolerant, pleasant, cooperative, 
"acceptive," and superior toward a black policeman. 

The differences by group (disregarding race) indicate that parents tended to 
be more negative toward rape (sitlation 11), _a magazine salasman (situation III), 
being stopped by a policeman (situation VI) and standing o| a bus (situation X), 
while students tended to be more negative about a youngster stealing (situation 

VIII). 

The interaction indicated that parents felt even more negative than 
students to blacks as neighbors (situation I) or to a black younaster stealino 
(situation VIII). 

Discussion 

The most general conclusion from the study is that white parents and 
students tend to have negative and generally similar attitudes toward blacks. 
The apparent exceptions of being positive tc-.-'ard a black manazine sr.iosr..ir. or 
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as in essence a negative attit.de. TI,o, indicated that situations in«„v,na 
„o.e socia, distance in contact wit. blac.s are reacted to ™ore positively 
wMtes. Additionally, both these situations involve service roles and whites 
.,ewin, hlacs as appropriately fillin. service roles is a well documented 
stereotype (Rose. 1968). This interpretation is supported hy the fact t a 
suuations . (new family next door) and V (friend becomes en.a.ed) showed 
,.eatest .ean differences between Por.s A and B a„d both of these situations 
,„™,ve relatively close personal contact. Additionally, it has been shown tt 
a„n, White students there is stron, reinforc^ent for bein, tolerant toward blac 
(Sedlace. and Broo.s. 19.,). so the results could be interpreted as an overreact.n 

.elief to see blac.s in a situation that could be tolerated by d?st whites. 
The reaction of a hypothetical, typical subject .night best s-arize the genera, 
.esu,ts of the'^study: "Ifs OK for b,ac.s to sel, magazines or be po,ice.en 

But additionally there were a number of differences in the attitudes of 
.«ents and their parents. Generally, students were »re positive to ..any of .he 
.Uuations regardless of the race of the person in the situation. Parents e.no 

shocKed by rape, and negative toward .aga.ne sales.en. policemen and st.d,. 
on a bus is interesting but perhaps expectM. 

Situation vn. (youngster steals) provides a rather complex relationship 

. -i.i .nit-jde-^ While students generally felt more 
betv/een student and parent racial attU.de.. 

^^ o r.-f i'ha rarp of the person in it, parentb 
negative toward the situation regardless of the race P 

4. . hi-^rk vounaUer stealinq than where race is 
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nrpater Stereotype among parents (e.Q., 
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age difference. Generally situation VIII has not oenerated a strono racial 
response fro. students in past studies (Scdlace. and .rooks. 197?). 

Parents felt «re negative toward black ne1<,hbors than did students. This 
is an important difference «hich should be covered in any race relations nrocran. 
Relatively close permanent contact a,«on5 racial and ethnic ,rouns apnears to bo 
a prerequisite to developing positive relationships. For instance, in a campus 
setting Brooks. Sedlacek and Hindus (1973) concluded that the relatively 
transitory contacts ' a^ong different racial and ethnic groups which typical ca.pus 
me allows (e.g.. classrocs. student union, athletic events) do not provide 
„ch hope for reduced racial tension. They indicate that interracial roo-ates 
appear to be the best long ter. hope for a positive racial climate on ca«,s, 
«hich »,ight carry into later life. However, while regular and sustained inter- 
racial contact is a prerequisite to improved racial tensions, it is not a 
guarantee. As A.ir (1969) notes, unless there is an atmosphere of equality ,n 
the contact and perceived ™tual benefit, contact may maintain or Increase 
- negative feelings. Too often the black student is vie-ed as a teaching aid to 
combat White racis.. By providing and working hard for a positive interraca, 
clin«te thn>ugh orientation programs, h»an relations programs. counsel,n<.. 
student activities, and residence hall room assignments and programs, rtudent 
personnel workers could make a difference. In the parent orientation Progra. 
at Maryland, some concerns were expressed by white parents about having black 
.„„,.,ates for their sons and daughters, which is even closer contact than a 
..neighbor." These results indicate this may be a primary area of disagreemort 
tetween parents and students and a key topic to cover in separate or combir.ed 
sessions with them. 



/ 



It is the hope of the writers that this study will encouraae those 
interested in eliminating racism, and that they will note the results and 
perhaps conduct their own studies on the needs of the recipients of race 
relations training. Without an index of where a group is "coniinq from," it is 
unlikely that sensible or effective programs can te generated. 
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APPENDIX 

Instructions and Situations from the Situational Attitude Scale* 

INSTRUCTIOfjS 

This questionnaire measures how people think and feel about a number of .ocicJ ,:nd 
personal incidents and situations. It is not a test so there are no riyht or vvron} 
answers. The questionnaire is anoni^ous so plc.ise DO HOT SIGH YOUR NAMC, 

Each item or situation is followed by 10 descriptWe word scales. Your tas^ is u 
select, for each descriptive scale, the rating which test describes YOUR feeling!^ ♦to- 
ward the item. 



Sample item: Going out on a date 
happy * A * B 



sad 



You would indicate the direction and extent of your feelings (e.g., you might 
select B) by indicating your choice (B) on your response sheet bf^blackening in the 
appropriate space for that word scale. DO NOT MAPK ON THE BOOKLET. PLEASE RESPOND 
TO ALL WORD SCALES. 



Sometimes you may feel as though you had tha same item before on the quvjstiomui :. 
This win not be the case, so DO NOT LOOK BACK AND FORTH through the items. Do net i-y 
to remember how you checked similar items earlier in the questionnaire. flAKF EACH PuM 
A SEPARAT:: AND Ifx^DEPENDENT JUDGMENT. Respond as honestly as possible without Duzzli ' 
over individual itenis. Respond with your first impressions whenever possible. 



SITUATIONS 

FORM A 

I. A new family moves in next door to you. 

II. You read in the paper that a man has 

raped a woman. 
III. It is evening and a man appears at your 
door saying he is selling magazines. 

IV. You are walking down the street alone 
and must pass a corner where a group 
of five young men are loitering. 
V. Your best friend has just become engaged. 

VI. You are stopped for speeding by a 
policeman. 

VII. A nei^r person joins your social group. 

Vlll. You see a youngster steal something 
in a dimestore. 
IX. Some students on campus stage a demon* 
stration. 

X. You get on a bus and you are the only 

person who has to stand. 



FORM B 

A new black family moves in next doct 
to you* 

You read in the paper that a blaci: iwau 

has raped a white wo lan. 
It is evening and a black uan appoar<: 

at your door saying he ii> sellincj 

magazines. 
You are walking down the street a (or? 

and must pass a corner wl'<ore a ^jroup 

of five your black iner* ure loiter 
Your best friend has just become en;:3?€. 

to a black person. 
You are stopped for speeding by a 

black policeman. 
A nev/ black person joins your social 

group. 

You see a black youngster steal so:iML»lhi? 

in a dimestore. 
Some black students on campus stage a 

demonstration. 
You get on a bus that has all black 

people aboard and /ou are th^' on]y 

person who has to stand. 
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*The Situational Attitude Scale is copyrighted and available from Natrcsources , Inc. 
520 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 



